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THE WEST MIDLAND PROSE PSALTER 90:10 

In the Archiv, CXXXIV, 132, Professor Logeman fails to find 
adequate explanation for the figure in the following passage, "Our 
jeres shul penchen as pe lob 'as the spider.' " He notes that in my 
Middle English Reader I have quoted the Vulgate to explain the 
English words, but objects that I did not use the variant reading 
gravel of one MS, although he finally admits that the latter does not 
account for the figure of the West Midland Psalter. 

Indeed, Professor Logeman was clearly on the wrong track in 
supposing that the variant gravel will help us. The Vulgate sicut 
aranea is based on the Septuagint wj apaxvv> as he notes, while the 
Septuagint is also supported by the Syriac version of the Psalms. 
Thus the West Midland Psalter follows its original correctly, while 
the variant gravel shows the corruption of Latin aranea 'spider' — 
arena (harena) 'sand.' Besides, the Septuagint- Vulgate was the 
reading usually followed in English versions, as by the Vespasian, the 
Cambridge, the OE metrical version, the Lambeth, the Rolle trans- 
lation, the ME metrical text (Surtees Soc, three MSS), the two 
Wyclifite versions, and the West Midland text, which we are dis- 
cussing. Yet all this needs explanation today, especially since our 
modern version has no such figure in this place. 

The comparison of man's life to the spider not only has a basis 
in original sources, but was commonly accepted by mediaeval writers 
and explained as indicating transitoriness or vanity. It was so 
explained by St. Jerome, Breviarium in Psalmos (Migne 26, 1159) : 

Quomodo aranea quasi mittit fila, et hue illucque discurrit, et texit tota 
die, et labor quidem grandis est, sed effectus nullus est, sic et vita hominum, 
divitias appetimus, procreamus filios, laboramus, in regna sustollimur, et 
omnia facimus, et non intelligimus, quia araneae telam teximus. 

So the English Bede, In Psalmorum Librum Exegesis (Migne 93, 966) : 

Sicut aranea, id est, in corruptibilibus laboramus, et vana et inutilia 
conteximus, velut aranea. 1 

1 Other Fathers might be cited, as Haymo of Halberstadt, Expositio in Psalmos 
(Migne 116, 506); Remigius, Ennarraliones in Psalmos (Migne 131, 622); St. Bruno of 
Herbipolis, Expositio Psalmorum (Migne 142, 336) ; St. Bruno of the Carthusians, Expo- 
sitio in Psalmos (Migne 152, 1122) ; St. Bruno Astensis, Expositio in Psalmos (Migne 164, 
1051); Oddo Astensis, Expositio in Psalmos (Migne 165, 1256). 
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Or we may compare the English of Richard Rolle, Commentary on the 
Psalter, the passage in question: 

As J>e erayn makes vayn webbes for to take fleghis wij) gile, swa oure 
5eris ere occupyde in ydell and swykil kastis about erthly thynge, and passis 
witouten froyt of goed werke, waste in ydyll thynkynge and unnayt dede. 

But the use of the figure of the spider, whether original in this 
passage or not, is not strange, since it is found in other parts of the 
Bible. Thus in Psalm 39 : 12 the Vulgate has : 

A fortitudine manus tuae ego defeci in increpationibus: propter iniqui- 
tatem corripuisti hominem . Et tabescere f ecisti sicut araneam animam ejus : 
verumtamen vane conturbatur omnis homo. 

Parts of both of these parallelisms are united in our modern version, 
and the figure has been changed (Ps. 39: 11) : 

When thou with rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, thou makest his 
beauty to consume away like a moth: surely every man is vanity. 

In both Job and Isaiah the same figure is also used. Job 8 : 13-14 
reads in the Vulgate: 

Sic viae omnium, qui obliviscuntur Deum, et spes hypocritae peribit. 
Non ei placebit vecordia sua, et sicut tela aranearum fiducia ejus. 

Isaiah, arraigning the wicked, says (59 : 5-6) : 

Ova aspidum ruperunt, et telas araneae texuerunt: qui comederit de 
ovis eorum, morietur, et quod confotum est, erumpet in regulum. Telae 
eorum non erunt in vestimentum, neque operientur operibus suis: opera 
eorum opera inutilia, et opus iniquitatis in manibus eorum. 

The evident corruption of aranea to harena (arena) in early Latin 
Psalters need not be traced. Certain editions of the Vulgate, 
however, refer to Ecclesiasticus 18:8, a passage to which Professor 
Logeman also calls attention. There the years of man's life are 
likened to a drop of water (gutta aquae maris) and to a grain of sand 
(calculus arenae). Such a reference and confusion of words in an 
early Latin text are sufficient to account for the Canterbury Psalter 
reading swa sand, OE grytte above the line in Vespasian and Cam- 
bridge, and gravel in the second text of the West Midland Psalter. 
But, as noted above, the latter cannot be the original reading of 
which aranea is a corruption, as is clear from the readings of the 
Septuagint and the Syriac. 
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The modern English rendering of the comparison for man's life 
" as a tale that is told," naturally does not rest on the Septuagint- 
Vulgate version. It is based on a Hebrew text in which there is no 
word for 'spider,' but a root, Hegeh, meaning 'to moan, growl, speak, 
muse.' From this the noun in the comparison would mean 'a moan- 
ing, speaking, sighing,' 'a fleeting sound.' This reading was known 
to Jerome and adopted in his version of the Psalms, the Vulgate 
(Migne 28, 1262), in the following form: 

Omnes enim dies nostri transierunt in furore tuo: consumpsimus annos 
nostros quasi sermonem loquens. 

It is perhaps best explained by Petrus Lombardus in his Commen- 
tarium in Psalmos (Migne 191, 844) : 

Anni nostri sicut aranea meditabantur. Hieronymus et recentiores 
aliter signant distinctionem. Accipiunt enim active verbum superioris 
versus, ubi dicebamus defecimus, et copulant sequentibus, hoc pacto: con- 
sumpsimus annos nostros, quasi sermonem. Addit tamen Hieronymus, 
explicationis sensus gratia, loquens. Alii non addunt. In Hebr. HEGEH, 
inclinatur a radice HAGAH, quae interdum significat meditari. Sed 
vocabulum aranea, cur a Septuaginta sit positum, explicat Hieronymus ad 
Cyprianum: "Pro sermone loquentis, Septuaginta meditationem araneae 
transtulerunt. Quomodo enim loquentis sermo praetervolat, ita et opus 
araneae incassum texitur. De quo super persona hereticorum scriptum est 
in Isaia: telam araneae texunt (Isa., chap. 59). Quae parva et levia potest 
capere animalia, et muscas, culices, et caetera hujusmodi; a fortioribua 
autem rumpitur; instar levium in Ecclesia simpliciumque qui eorum decipi- 
unter erroribus, cum viros in fidei veritate robustos non valeant obtinere." 1 

The Luther text follows the Hebrew as we should expect, rendering 
the comparison: "Wir bringen unsere jahre zu, wie ein Geschwatz." 
The English version of Coverdale, on which all later English render- 
ings are based in this passage, reads : 

For when thou art angrie, all oure dayes are gone, we brynge oure yeares 
to an ende, as it were a tayle that is tolde. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson 
Western Reserve University 

1 For a more modern note explaining the texts at length, see Rosenmtiller, Scholia 
in Veins Testamentum, Psalms, 1520—21, as of course Perowne, Cheyne, and Briggs. 
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